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The reader will find in Tue Oren Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a 
successful effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with 
due reverence for the past and with full confidence in a higher future. 

Tue Oren Court unites thé deliberation and prudence of conservatism 
with the radicalism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds 
are fully appreciated, their errors are not overlooked. The ultimate con- 
sequences of the most radical thought are accepted, but care is taken to avoid 
the faults of a one-sided view. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 


is shown to be atruth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and 
will remain the basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that 
is good and true, elevating and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious 
notions are recognized as mere accidental features of which Religion can be 
purified without harm to the properly religious spirit. 

This idea is, 


FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 


presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intel- 
lectual and emotional life. If fully grasped. it will be found to satisfy the 
yearnings of the heart as well as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious 
problem are not shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, 
and will always receive due attention. The severest criticism, we trust, will 
serve only to elucidate the truth of the main idea propounded in Tue Open 
Court. 
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FORMER CONTRIBUTIONS TO “THE OPEN COURT.” 
WHEELBARROW’S essays are contained in the following num- 

bers of Tue OpEN Court: 

Chopping Gand. .... page 353 in No. 13 

The Laokoon of Labcr..........csceeeeeeces 410 in No. 15 


The Poets of Liberty and Labor. Paowias Hoop “* 461 in No. 17 
The Poets of Liberty ond Labor. Continued: 
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WHEELBARROW. 


‘‘WHEELBARROW’” speaks to the laboring men from the standpoint 
of a laborer, although he does not work with a shovel and a 
wheelbarrow now. In his first essay, published in one of the 
early numbers of Tut Open Court, he says: “I sign my name 
‘Wheelbarrow’ because that is the implement of my handicraft 
or was gene: I was a strong man. I was by profession a ‘rail- 
road man;’ my part in the railroad business was making the road- 
bed by the aid of a pick, a shovel and a wheelbarrow.” We 
quote this passage because from our personal acquaintance with 
“ Wheelbarrow” we understand that it is literally true. 

“Wheelbarrow” treats the labor question in a manner pecu- 
liarly his own, with illustrations drawn from every-day experi- 
ence and presenting a moral which may be seen at a glance. 
He advises the working men in a friendly, persuasive way, and 
criticises many of their methods of reform as harmful tv them- 
selves, tyrannical and unwise. These essays have been much 
admired, not only by the working men, but also by men eminent in 
American literature. In an editorial article on “ Wheelbarrow,” 
the Boston Herald said: “He possesses in a striking degree the 
rare ability of being able to treat of complicated matters in so 
lucid and simple a manner as to make them easy of comprehen- — 
s‘on to those who have never before given the subject much 
thought. Last year he published a series of tracts on the labor 
question which were widely read, but not half so widely as they 
deserved to be. Treating of his subject from a working man’s 
standpoint, he displayed an extraordinary wealth of apt but homely 
illustrations.” 

Cc. K. WHIPPLE. 

“Progressive Orthodoxy,” by C. K. Whipple, in No. 25, is 
avery keen and rather sarcastic censure on “The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” The said 
“ Board” declined to comply with the request of their missionaries | 
to make a few changes in the plan of saving the savages. These 
innocents, it was experienced, object in an absurd benevolence to 
the plan of eternal damnation, so as to be lost for Christianity. 
Mr. Whipple, it seems, did not consider that the Board could not 
have acted otherwise, for it would have been an outright confes- 
sion that the savages had converted the missionaries, a most illog- 
fcal and very improper thing to do. 


* EDWARD, C. HEGELER. 


In No. 15, Mr. E. C. Hegeler explains his view of the soui. 
The soul, he says, is the form of a very complicated, self-acting 
mechanism of living substance; a part of its activity is accompanied 
with feeling; the feelings correspond in /vrm to the most essential 
parts of the mechanism. Thesoul, as expressed by Bock, enters into 
our brain through the gateway of the senses. Reason is formed 
through the instrumentality of language. Noiré says: ‘‘ Man thinks 
because he speaks.” Immortality does not only mean the inde- 
structibility of matter and energy but sou/ preservation. It implies 
not only continuance of life, but life in a special form. We can 
to a great extent renew ourselves by forming our soul in the 


growing generations through education and by example. To pre- 


serve and to elevate the gua/ity of the human soul, that is the 
basis of ethics, 
E. P. POWRIL, 

_ The American scholar, E. P. Powell, gives his views on “Lan- 
guage” in Nos, 24 and 26. He maintains that language, as a 
‘means of communication, is possessed by all the animal creation, 
even down to the lowest in the scale of being; that all communi-— 
cate with one another; that all of them have a language to 
express their wants and especially to express hunger. This lies 
at the root of the principle of evolution, because “organic devel- 
opment is necessitated in the direction of organic power to express 
—to speak.” 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MONISM. 
THE WORK OF “‘THE OPEN COURT" BY 


DR. GUSTAV CARUS, 
SUPERINTENDENT GENERAL OF THE STATE CHURCH OF EASTERN PRUSSIA. 


A CRITICISM OF 


Tue Open Court has awakened in me a high de- 
gree of interest. To be frank, however, I will have to 
confess that serious doubts have arisen in my mind. 
First, a consideration occurs which touches the out- 
ward prospects of the journal, yet which is not un- 
connected with its inner character. I cannot, in fact, 
resist the misgiving that the journal will not prosper 
for any great length of time in a degree answering to 
the expectations of its founder and calculated to en- 
courage further efforts. Not that I would wish to 
question the ability, the foresight, and the skill of the 
editorial management! But the great and weighty 
problems, which the paper proposes to discuss and 
which, one will confess, would greatly interest every 
thinking and highly cultured person, are unfortunately 
too far removed from the average minds of the pub- 
lic at large as permanently to engage their attention. 
Added to this there comes a further consideration, 
which, in my candid opinion, will definitely decide 
the success of the undertaking. The main purpose, 
the philosophical conception of the world advanced 
by the journal, can, even to persons given to serious 
meditation upon the subject, afford no complete satis- 
faction of thought or feeling; can neither answer to the 
needs of the intellect, nor respond to the yearnings of 
the heart. | 

Tue Oren Court proposes to establish the philoso- 
phy of monism. By monism, I suppose, it is under- 
stood that this theory of the universe is in opposition 
to the other which is generally known as dualism, and 
which holds that the world,—the All,—was created by 
a Supreme Being, a living personal God who existed 
before and beyond it, and that it continues to be sus- 
tained and governed by the same Power. This latter 
view is commonly termed Theism, in contradistinction 
to Deism, which, although it likewise postulates a per- 


sonal God as the Creator of the world, yet totally sep- _ 


arates Him, after the completion of His work, from all 
connection with the same. Deism will not allow of any 
permanent living relation of God with the world; it 
rejects His immanency, and holds that, after God called 
the world into being, He simply left it to itself and, 


Himself refraining from any interference whatever in 
the course of cosmic progress, committed its further 
development to the newly established laws of nature. 
This view of Deism, I too reject; but all the more firmly 
established does Theism stand forth in my mind as the 
truly religious, the Christian, theory of the universe. 

Like Theism, Monism also undertakes to uphold a 
single causal principle for the world, from which the fur- 
ther development of the All wholly proceeds. But it re- 
nounces— influenced, doubtless, by the Kantian theory 
of the unknowability of ‘the thing of itself’—every 
positive determination of. this fundamental principle of 
the world or All; going only so far as to repudiate em- 
phatically the personal nature and the self-conscious- 
ness of its Monas. In this point it falls back far be- 
neath Kant, who, although theoretically unable to con- 
ceive of God, Freedom, and Immortality, yet afterhe had | 
driven them out through the front-door of his theory 
of cognition, admitted all three principles again through 
the back-door of practical reason:—so imbued was he 
with the belief that the mind cannot comprehend life 
and the world without God, and without accepting the 
continuance for all eternity of the personality of the 
soul. 

It is, and remains, an impracticable thought to the 
human mind, that the whole order of the world 
should have been developed from a being not conscious 
of itself. How could organic life, Mind, Reason, 
the ideas of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 
have arisen: Consciousness from the Unconscious! The 
one the parent of the other! All that may be said in 
this connection against materialism, atheism, and pan- 
theism, applies with equal force to monism. 

The Monism of THe Open Court, it is true, en- 
deavors to find a higher footing, by characterizing 
itself as “‘Meliorism.” It will have nothing to do, ac- 
cordingly, with the theory that the world,—its origin, 
history, and destiny,—is the mere product of a planless 
and irrational condition; absolutely nothing, further, 
with the current theory of pessimism which finds every- 
thing in the world bad, the worst possible in fact, and 
sees the only way of deliverance out of the hopeless 


corruption of the world (the physical as well as the 


moral) in the annihilation and destruction of the same. 
Meliorism, more properly, proposes to stimulate the 
ethical aspirations of free rational agents towards ef- 
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fecting an ever more complete organization of all the 
forms of life; and, in so doing, it advances the aston- 
ishing proposition, that with the moral ennoblement of 
free rational agents the conditions and relations of the 
world in general will assume higher and more perfect 
forms:—through the agency of what power it does not 
Say. 

A meliorism of this character reflects honor upon 
the depth and tone of mind of its advocates; it rec- 
ognizes that it would be both unreasonable and impi- 
ous to suppose that the All (to use its own language), 
led a roving and vagrant life, without reason, aim, and 
purpose. The deficiency present in the system re- 
garding the knowledge of the “ Whence”’ of the world, 
it seeks to supply, in some measure, by an emphatic 


affirmation of a definite “‘Whither”’! This, as was said, © 


does great honor to the tone of mind of its advocates. 
But, scientifically régarded, these promises and ex- 
pectations, as well as the ethics founded thereon, from 
the very principles of meliorism itself, are unwarranta- 
ble. Whence, pray, does Meliorism know all about 
the moral and cosmical purpose of the world? It itself 
has no speculative methods to derive it from itself; 


‘while geology, and the natural sciences in general, as 


well as history and experience, afford us numerous in- 
stances that militate against it. The eschatological 
views of a perfected world-arrangement expected in 
time to come, when considered even from the stand- 
point of monism, cannot but be regarded as poetical 
reveries and illusive phantasmagoria. They are, in 
fact, nothing more than defaced and distorted rem- 
nants that have been unconsciously torn from the body 
of the Christian theory of the universe. With the fun- 
damental conception of Monism itself they stand in 
sharp antagonism and find in it no organic position. 
In no instance, in fact, has the Pantheist, or however 
else the denyer of God may choose to call himself, ever 
upheld either the free moral agency of the soul 
(which is after all the postulate of all ethical claims) 
or the blessedness hoped for from the further develop- 
ment of the world. 

A further defect of this melioristic Monism lies in 
the fact, that the universal aim of the world,—to real- 
ize which we are to aspire, and the fulfillment of which 
is promised and believed,—is separated from the life- 
aim of individual rational beings. None of the latter, 
according to that system, has an aim in life. No other 
value is assigned them than to be transitional stages 
on the high road of universal progress—manure, 
merely, for the fields of universal history; joints and 
bolts in the machinery of universal evolution, that are 
thrown away when worn and spent. But one excep- 
tion to this is made and that in favor of the creatures 
living at the close of the evolutionary process; although 
even their fate and course of life are but sketched in 


misty outlines. What ruthless cruelty. is thus im- 
posed upon the All, in that the cup of bliss is kept 
alone for a race of individuals who are to appear at an 
infinite distance of time, while all that have gone be- 
fore, burdened by a horrible fate, must perish in the 
process. Where does Monism know all this from? 
Where will Monism find scientific support for all this? 
It is nothing but dreams and phantasms that is offered 
here—aérial flights. 

My intention here was simply to point out in 
brief the scientific incompleteness of the monism 
characterized as meliorism. It is a view of the world 
which has no solid foundation beneath it, and which 
lacks all logical consistency; a view which, as the best 
it can give, offers nothing but phantasies and illusions, 
neither affording an assurance that the latter will ever 
be realized, nor adducing an authority for condemning 
thousands of generations and demanding of them to 
thrill with enthusiasm for dreams and _ fictions, 
while really requiring them to lead a wretched exis- 
tence. If, however, in so far as that may be at all 
possible, the monistic theory of the: universe becomes 
strict and logical—a coherent and consistent system 
in itself, stripped of its melioristic phantasies—we 
would then have a theory of the universe which, 
theoretically, might stand a little higher than the so- 
called meliorism, but which breathes the deadly breath 
of absolute hopelessness, and of degradation of the 
personality of man,—wholly apart from the truly fear- 
ful consequences, which I will not consider, that such 
a doctrine, if it ever became the common property of 


the human race, would unfailingly draw with it. 


But one of two things, however, is possible; there is 
no third course: Zither, we are to deny a personal God 
and then be compelled by a meagre rational process 
to rest content with the notion that the world is the 
product of accident (which every sound mind must 
regard as utter nonsense), and as an unavoidable 
consequence be forced to renounce the substantiality 
of the soul, its freedom of will, its immortality, in brief 
to abandon every higher dignity that pertains to man; 
Or, we are resolutely to accept a living God and to 
honor Him. Then does light come into darkness, 
and then are we enabled to render rational the recog- 
nition of mysteries that, at the present stage of our 
existence, we cannot fathom. 

The world-mystery can be solved only upon the 
basis of the religious, the Christian, conception of the 
universe. Christianity is and remains the only true 
philosophy that equally contents the mind and the 
soul, that satisfies alike the thought of the intellect 
and the yearnings of the heart. Our ancestors, with 
this in view, called the soul anima naturaliter Chris- 
tiana, which means that the soul is naturally predis- 
posed to the acceptance of the Christian philoso- 
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phy. No other philosophical view will ever gain a 
firm footing in the human mind,—in no case one 
which denies the living God and so deeply degradates 
the personality of man as to dispute it moral freedom 
and eternal lastingness. 

Should THe Open Court, in the eventual develop- 
ment of its intellectual aim, determine to conceive the 
Monas of its Monism in this sense, namely, as a per- 
sonal God, and thus to give its meliorism the proper 
substruction, I would then entertain the hope of its 
further support and continuation. The course of in- 
tellectual development in Germany has long since 
taken this direction, and really cultured minds have 
long since discarded the threadbare remnants of 
Atheism, Pantheism, Deism, or of whatever else the 
forms of God-renunciation may be called. Thence the 
present youthful revival among our people. The 
quibbling sophistries that delight in renouncing God, 
the Freedom of the Will, and the Immortality of the 
Soul, are long since recognized as the marks of a de- 
generate and imperfect culture that can only stifle the 
vigor and energy of life, and which must stunt ina 
people the sense of the true worth of human life, should 
these irreligious and unethical principles ever assume a 
serious front and no longer remain the mere mental 
freaks of literary adepts. For irreligious and un- 
ethical they certainly are, even though by a misuse of 
language they be called religious and ethical. There 
is no religion without a personal God; and without 
free will, without accountability for acts and omissions, 
there is likewise no morality. 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF MONISM. 
_IN REPLY TO THE CRITICISM OF DR. GUSTAV CARUS. 


The proprietor and editor of THe Oren Court have 
_ the honor of presenting to their readers a criticism on 
the work of this journal written by one of the most 
prominent clergymen of Germany. Dr. Gustav Carus, 
the father of the editor of THe Open Court, is the 
Superintendent General* of the State Church of East- 
ern Prussia. His views are an accurate and true ex- 
position of orthodox Christianity in Protestant Ger- 


many based on and combined with scientific and’ 


philosophical erudition. 

Before entering into the details of the discussion 
it must be stated that our venerable and most respected 
critic has allowed some misconceptions concerning the 
tenets of THe Open Court toenter his mind. The 
Monism of Tue Open Court, although it opposes 
the systems of orthodoxy, differs fundamentally from 
the prevailing freethought, which destroys and in- 
tends to destroy all religious life and faith and ideals. 


*The position of Superintendent General in the Prussian Church is com- 
parable to that of Bishop in the Anglican. 
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It differs especially from that view which is commonly 
called Materialism,—a view which the cruder it is, the 
more radical do its advocates consider it. 

Freethought is so much identified with Material- 
ism that this prejudice has been and will, for a long time 
still, be one of the greatest obstacles to the progress 
of freethought. The Monism of THe Open Court is 
not a mere destructive philosophy of negation which 
considers religion as a superstition, and the order of 
the world as the fortuitous result of blind forces; it is 
not satisfied with the negative results of agnosticism 
and most emphatically objects to the belief in any un- 
knowability. The Monism of THe Open Court, tak- 
ing its stand on the unitary conception of science, 
considers the irrefragable law of nature as the basis 
of morals, to which man’s conduct must conform. The 
Monism of Tue Open Court is not an irreligious re- 
nunciation of the ethical ough/ for the scientific must 
as represented in cosmical laws. Nor is it a repudiation 
of science and the scientific recognition of the mus¢ 
which, as theology maintains, must be denied or at 
least limited, in order to make room for freedom of 
will and moral responsibility, which are the conditions 
of the ethical ought. The Monism of THe Open Court 
is in so far a new philosophy as it proposes a unitary 
conception of the world not only in the province of 
scientific enquiry but also in ethics and religion. The 
ought of ethics and the mus? of nature are two aspects 
only, of one and the same reality. The freedom of 
will, the self-determination of a rational being, is not 
at all annihilated by the fact that all events in the 
world proceed necessarily from their conditions. Mo- 
nism fully accepts the doctrine of the freedom of will, 
although the idea is rejected that freedom of will 
means a fortuitous outcome of chance which cannot 
be determined by, and is not subject to, certain laws.* 
What man feels as an ought, or categoric imperative 
for his conduct, does not proceed from a mysterious 
power but is the natural outgrowth of his rational na- 
ture. It is a necessary result of life’s evolution on 
earth; and the ought must be obeyed under penalty 
of evil consequences or even of annihilation (for 
death is the meed of sin) and the ouwgh/ must lead 
humanity onward on the path of progress. ‘Must’ and 
‘ought’ are both proper expressions, although one- 
sided,—the one for scientific, the other for ethical pur- 
poses,—yet both are expressions of one and the same 
fact and thus complementary. There is in reality 
neither a must nor an ought, but only an és. Ethics 
as well as science tries to go beyond the és of 
the present, by searching for its whence and whither. 
The ‘whither’ appears to science as a ‘ must,’ to ethics 
as an ‘ ought’; but it is both a ‘must’ as well as an 
‘ought,’ being an fo de. 

* See the Editorial in No. 33, “ Determinism and Free Will.” 
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Far from denying either the order of the world 
which finds its proper formulation in the mus? of sci- 
ence, or the moral responsibility of man as the condi- 
tion of the ethical ough/, the Monism of THE OPEN 
Court unites and identifies both in so far as it derives 
and explains the one from the other. 

From this standpoint the old theologies do not ap- 
pear as mere phantasms or nonsensical vagaries, but 
as a necessary stage in the development of religious 
thought. They are founded on truth in so far as their 
ethics upon the whole are correct. They are wrong 
in so far only as they place themselves from principle 
in opposition to science. No supernatural revelation 
is needed to teach man his duties of life. The whole 
universe is open to our investigations. In the grand 
book of Nature we must look for the sole and true rev- 
elation, not only to understand the ¢s, but the mus¢ 
and the ought also;—not only to grasp the actual here 
of the present, but also the whence and the whither. 
Only by studying the whence, can we hope to find in- 
formation as to the wither; and the preacher of mo- 
rals, we maintain, must search for and will find a justi- 
fication of his ethics in science. There can be no con- 
flict between true ethics and true science, and who- 
ever finds himself driven to acknowledge such a con- 
flict, he may rest assured that either his ethics or his 
science, perhaps both, are wrong. 

But a conflict between science and ethics must ne- 
cessarily take place the moment the idea of a super- 
natural revelation is accepted. The belief in a super- 
natural revelation leads unmistakably to Dualism. It 
separates man into his soul and his body, and the 
unity of All-Existence into a living God and a dead 
nature. According to Monism Nature is a Cosmos, 
a living whole which has its law and order in 
itself as an intrinsic property. Therefore, Monism con- 
siders the personality of God as a mere allegory. Man 
is the son of nature and may be called a microcosm in 
so far as in his mind the order of the cosmos is 
mirrored. He is the highest representation and reali- 
zation of that order on earth, and thus, biblically 
speaking, a being created in the image of God. There- 
fore it is but natural and justifiable that man should 
create his God in his own likeness. Theism is a 
grand, but nevertheless anthropomorphic and erro- 
neous, conception of Deity. . 

In creating God after our own likeness we should 
be careful to select those qualities which are most 
essential and imperishable. The order in our mind, 


which is commonly called reason, has grown from the - 


order that pervades the universe. The law and reg- 
ularity of the universe are not only imperishable but 
they are also that feature which renders nature divine 
and grand. 

If we create God in the likeness of our ego as a 
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personal God, we attribute to him the limitations to 
which we are subject, and we endow him with our 
most perishable and most defective qualities. In this 
way we would be forced to accept the most incredible 
impossibilities of his mysterious existence. 

It is stated on page 1379 of THE Open Court: “It 
is, and remains, an impracticable thought to the hu- 
man mind, that the whole order of the world should 
have been developed from a being not conscious of 
itself.” We object to this conception of the world. 
Order itself is mo¢ developed but the present state of 
order has been developed. Order in the world is im- 
manent. 

The word order is used in two senses; in the ob- 
jective sense order is identical with necessity or con- 
formity to law. This objective order has not been 
created and cannot have been created. Thus Kepler’s 
law, that the radius vector of a planet describes equal 
areas in equal periods,.is an immanent law which we can 
not think of as having been developed from or by a con- 
scious being. It can not have been ordained or posited 
as an act of purpose or design. All these laws can be 
formulated and computed by mathematics and arith- 
metic. All the wonderful order of the universe is 
ultimately the same regularity as that which is found 
in the simple rule of 1 + 1 =2,or2x2=— 4. The dif- 
ference between these simple equations and Kepler’s 
law is entirely one of more or less complexity. Laws 
as 2 x 2 = 4 and other formal laws can not have been 
created or established in the same way as ukases are 
issued by a monarch. They are recognized as imma- 
nent and intrinsically necessary. 

In a subjective sense, order is that arrangement 
which best conforms to and agrees with ourselves. 
This subjective kind of order is not intrinsically ne- 
cessary, but must be created by our efforts and our 
labor. In creating this subjective order, nature being 
the raw material for man’s work appears to man as 
wanting in order and conformity. But this want is 
merely relative; nature lacks conformity only to some 
special needs of man. In truth a realization of the sub- 
jective order or the conformity of nature to man’s 
special rleeds is only possible by reason of that ob- 
jective order of nature which we have learnt to be im- 
manent and necessary. 

The doctrine of Meliorism, which in the Editorial 
of No. 48 is represented as the ethical aspect of Mo- 
nism, has been proposed in opposition to Optimism 
and Pessimism. 

Christianity is usually ranged among the pessimis- 
tic religions. Schopenhauer points out that it con- 
siders the world as bad in its foundation. The prince 
of this world is the devil, who allures and entices to a 
transitory sham-happiness. Christ came into this life 
to suffer and die, in order that he might show the 
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Man is a stranger, a pilgrim in this 


way of salvation. 
world, and destined to suffer for the purpose of puri- 
fying his soul. The symbol of Christianity is the 
cross, an instrument of penal torture, and indeed in 
those times crucifixion was most degrading—the cap- 
ital punishment for slaves and criminals. 


Certainly this world does not exist for happiness, - 


or Christianity would not have overcome the most 
civilized races on earth. We should bear in mind 
that life itself has no value, yet life may acquire value 
through what it contains. Ifourdays are passed without 
actions worthy to be done, then they are indeed spent 
as a tale that is told, although they may be four score 
years or more. Our actions can give and must give 
value to the days of our life, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow. For a life worthy to be lived is one that 
is full of active aspiration for something higher and 
better. 

Christianity, however, is not pure pessimism; it 
propounds most valuable melioristic ideas, which are 
seen in its ideals of “ Faith, Hope and Charity.”’ The 
pessimistic features of Christianity were most pre- 
dominant during the middle ages, in the asceticism of 
the monks and their unnatural repudiation of earthly 
things. The Meliorism of Christianity came to the 
front since the Reformation. Luther’s.marriage was a 
moral deed which denotes a rupture with the pessi- 
mistic view of the meritoriousness of celibacy. The 
marriage of a clergyman whose whole life is to be de- 
voted to religion, marks a progress to Meliorism. It 
shows that the religion of the Reformation no longer 
intends to be at variance with the world and with 
human life on earth. 

The- Meliorism of the Monistic philosophy, we 
admit, is an outcome of Christianity. But it is 
not “a distorted remnant of Christianity.” It is the 
next step in the ethical evolution of mankind. Nor 
does it stand in contradiction to the Monistic concep- 
tion of the world. On the contrary, it is the inevitable 
consequence therefrom. Dualism, which tears asunder 
the unitary cosmos, naturally leads to pessimism. It 
teaches to abandon life with even its most innocent 
enjoyments, to retire from the world and from worldly 
aspirations for the sake of another world and the 
ghost-existence in an imaginary beyond. The pur- 
pose of ethics must find its sphere here on earth, nor 
should the whence or whither of life be disconnected 
from the present. It was the monistic tendency of 
the Renaissance, and the regeneration of the sciences 
chiefly, that brought about the melioristic trend of the 
Reformation. Therefore Monism alone can teach the 
harmonious ethics of Meliorism. 

Meliorism, in the sense defined by THe OPEN 
Court, does not sever “the universal aim of the 
world from the life-aim of individual rational beings;” 
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nor does it teach that the purpose of life is some 
Utopia in the far distance where a universal happiness 


will be realized. The ethical import of life lies al 


ways in the present; its worth, its merit and strength 
are the work done in the present. It is undeniable 
that an increase of happiness, a progress of refine- 
ment, of culture, of comforts, and of civilization will 
accompany man’s work. But this increase of refine- 
ment will at the same time increase sensitiveness, 
and many wants which are scarcely heeded at present, 
will, under other and more advanced conditions, cause 
pain. Progress will not lead to complete happiness 
or to a state of absolute perfection; happiness is too 
subjective and perfection an ideal that admits of con- 
stant improvement. Pleasure and pain are two cor- 
relative factors, which almost always have stood, and 
will stand, in the same ratio. 

The effects of progress must not be conceived as 
the final realization of an undisturbed state of happi- 
ness. This would be standstill,—stagnation. The direc- 
tion toward which evolution tends is not a goal which 
will ultimately be reached. It is a direction toward 
improvement which does not admit of absolute con- 
summation. Therefore the criticism offered on page 
1380 of THe Oren Court, that the single individuals 
are considered merely as manure for the fields of uni- 
versal history, may be applicable to Condorcet and 
others who believe in a final state of perfection in 
which the cup of bliss is preserved for the few 
elect who happen to live in the ages of a dim future. 
Meliorism recognizes the entire and full presence of 
the All in all generations; and the objection being 
made that the present generation toils while future 
generations will reap the benefit of its work, we answer 
that the present generation enjoys the benefit of the 
labor of former generations; and these former genera- 
tions are not strangers to the present generation, but 
their ancestors, just as future generations will be their 
descendants; or, expressed in other terms, the present | 
generation is the continuance of former generations 
and will continue to exist in future generations. Mon- 
ism teaches the unity of mankind with regard to the 
different ages also. 

The unity of mankind explains the seeming injus-. 
tice and cruelty of the order of nature (or if you pre- 
fer of God), that children have to bear the sins of their 
fathers into the third and fourth generation. But on 
the other hand, it is promised that they shall inherit 
their blessings into the thousandth generation. 

In this idea of the unity of mankind we find the ex- 
planation of the immanent immortality taught by 


-Monism. The continuance of life beyond the death of 


the individual in the work performed during life and 
especially in our children is no mere sentimentality 
but a powerful truth which in the system of Monism 
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and Meliorism finds a prominent place as a fundamen- 
tal religious truth. 

The God of Monism is a living presence although 
he is no longer recognized as an ego like ourselves 
with successive states of consciousness. Taking this 
ground, Monism ‘s not driven to the alternative of ac- 
cepting either horn of the dilemma: The order of the 
world is either the work of a personal God or the for- 
tuitous result in the play of blind forces. According 
to our view God is the omnipresent order of the Cos- 
mos, but he is immanent and not transcendent. 

Monism affords a basis for a religion which can sat- 
isfy both the heart and the head. The most radical 
free thought and the most rigid investigations of sci- 
ence cannot be injurious to religion; they will prove 
salutary by removing erroneous conceptions, thus pu- 
rifying and elevating our religious faith and ethical as- 
pirations. 


DEATH AND LIFE. 
BY GEORG VON GIZYCKI. 
Translated from the German by pxpk, 


** Du hast Unsterblichkeit im Sinn; 
Kannst du uns deine Griinde nennen?"’ 
Gar wohl! Der Hauptgrund liegt darin, 
Dass wir sie nicht entbehren kénnen.*—Gethe. 


It is not right to represent death as something 
fearful and to increase the inborn dread of dissolution 
by poetic fictions. Would it really be better if there 
were no death? Let us suppose that man lived for- 
ever. Mankind would soon have multiplied to such 
an extent that further growth would be fatal. No 
children could be born, and there would be only grown 
persons in the world. All family life, all the happi- 
ness that man finds in the pleasures of home, would 
be at an end. Would that be a desirable state of af- 
fairs? “Life,” says Goethe, “is the most beautiful in- 
vention of Nature, and death is her device for 
having much life.” And a priest of the Order of Jesus 
exclaims: “Truly the coffin conditions the cradle, and 
we might almost affirm that from death springs the 
buoyant vigorous life that unceasingly pulses through 
the veins of the human race.” 

Ludwig Feuerbach, the “atheist,” imbued with 
Jove, and hope, and faith in humanity, says the same. 
When you look into the happy eye of your child, so 
bright, so clear, and so joyous, “as though the world 
were of to-day,” then think that only at the cost of 
death has this been won. The love of wife and child 
is not too dearly paid with death. And life in itself is 
worth that death be given for it. It was for this rea- 
son that the ancient Greeks pictured nothing sorrow- 
ful and gloomy upon the tombs of the dead, but the 


happiness and joy of life. 
* * You 've immortality in mind; 
Can you your reason give?"’ 
The most important reason is, 
We can't without it live. 
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The great physician and philanthropist, Hufeland, 
says: ‘“ How greatly do they deceive themselves who 
believe that by refusing to entertain the thought of 
dissolution they find a protection against the horror of 
death. Ere they are aware of it, in the midst of light- 
hearted pleasure, that thought will overtake them and 
the more unaccustomed they have made it, the more . 
fearfully will it crush their blithesome hearts. Ican call | 
him alone happy who has brought himself to think of 
death in the very midst of merry-making without be- 
ing disturbed by the thought; and my experience 
teaches me that by frequent communion with this idea 
and by chastening the forms in which it appears to us, 
we may accustom ourselves to regard it with extra- 
ordinary indifference. * * * He who no longer fears 
death, alone is free in life; there is no longe®anything 
that can fetter him, can make unhappy, or render ill 
at ease. His soul becomes imbued with lofty and 


unconquerable purpose, inspiriting the very springs of 


life, and he has found a certain means for putting away 
the thought of his dreaded foe.” 


Wer dem Tode in’s Angesicht schauen kann, 
Der allein ist ein freier Mann.—Schiller. 


[Who death in the face unflinching can see, 
He alone is a man and free. | 


With overpowering reality, in the story of “The 
Death of Iwan Ilitsch,” has Count Leo Tolstoi por- 
trayed the truth, that only the person who from early 
years has prepared the way for death, dare hope 
to find joy in life. Much that he there pictures he 
had himself experienced, as his “ Confessions’’ show. 
He numbered nearly fifty years when the thought of 
death came upon him with fearful force and almost 
irresistibly drove him to suicide. , 

“ The terror of that darkness,” says Tolstoi, “was 
indeed too great, and I longed to rid myself of it at 
once, longed to break these fetters by a ball or a rope. 
Long, long ago, was the tale told of the traveler in the 
desert that fell into the well. Below the serpent, 
death, awaiting my fall to rend me to pieces; I cling 
to a branch, and cannot understand why this anguish 
has taken possession of me. And that honey that lay 
within my grasp, that honey that I have sucked to my 
delight—no longer gives me joy; but the white and the 
black mice gnaw, day and night, the branch to which I 
cling. Plainly I see the serpent—and the honey is no 
longer sweet to me. The former deceit of the plea- 
sures of life that blinded in my eyes the terrors of this 
serpent, will delude me no more. One thing I see— 
that unavoidable serpent and the mice,—and I cannot 
turn my eyes from them.” 

So spake the great Russian poet, that too late in 
life became familiar with thoughts of death. Let us 
therefore in due time hearken to the warning cry of 
Abraham a Sancta Clara: “O man, let it be told thee, 
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let it be mourned to thee, cry it out and write it out to 
every one, and everywhere: We must die, not perhaps, 
but surely. When die is uncertain, how die is uncer- 
tain, where die is uncertain, but die is certain.” 

To die is certain. Yet one consolation remains to 
us, even though death be truly the end of all, though 
it be our real consummation. 

Has not every period of life in itself a value? and 
will this be lessened thereby, that each of these comes 
to its end? The life of a child has not merely a value 
as a period of preparation for the life of the grown 
person, a means to an end, but it has in itself a pe- 
culiar worth of its own, When the happy life of a 
child is brought to an end, we mourn it because we 
would gladly have seen that life continued; yet it has 
not for that reason been in vain, for in every moment 
of its existence it had a value of its own. And when 
a person has passed through the period of childhood, 
he is not wont, in so far as his new stage of life is also 
pleasant to him, to mourn over the destruction of the 
former period. The life of the young man and the 
young woman has a worth peculiar to itself. And so 
the man and the woman do not lament that their for- 
mer life is past, when they feel happy in their present 
one. And, further, even the life of the aged man and 
of the aged woman has its peculiar worth—although 
this does not exclude the truth that one period in life 
has a higher worth than another. The normal period 
of old age is not one of ailment; but it is a period in 
which the charm of life gradually passes and the need 
of rest enters. 

If we consider the matter in a reasonable light, we 
shall not have reason to lament, but we will recognize 
it as an harmonious and satisfactory arrangement. 
From the fact that a thing will not last forever, it does 
‘ not follow that it has no value: it has had its worth so 
long as it lasted. It is not an endless continuance of 
individual life that we wish, but a rejuvenation of life 
by the appearance of new beings, a recommencement 
of the rythm of childhood, youth, manhood, age, and 
death—as it actually exists in nature. 

What would most people desire if they could de- 
termine their fate? To become a child again, and then 
a young man or young woman, and then a man or a 
woman. But we would not live our own life over again, 
but a different one. You have, then, what you want, 
if you but abandon your selfish longing—if in your 
thought and feeling you become one with humanity. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CELL.* 
I. M. CH. RICHET’S CRITICISM. 
At the beginning of his essay upon the Psychic Life of Micro- 
Organisms (Revue Philosophique), M. Binet expresses himself as 
follows: ‘' In the lower beings that represent the simplest forms of 


* Correspondence between M. Cu. Ricnet and M. ALrrep Binet upon the 
ot Translated from the Revue Philosophique by 
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life, we find manifestations of an intelligence which greatly trans- 
cends the phenomena of cellular irritability. Thus even on the 
very lowest rounds of the ladder of life, psychic manifestations are 
very much more complex than is usually believed, and the concep- 
tion of cellular psychology which some very recent authors have 
formed, seems to me a very crude analysis of the most delicate of 
phenomena.” 

As I have upheld in my Zssai de Psychologie Générale,and in some 
measure—however little—developed this admitedly old idea, that 
cellular irritability is the beginning of psychical activity, I request 
the permission to speak in defence of an opinion so roughly han- 
dled by M. Binet. 2 

Now, it appears to me that M. Binet has allowed himself to 
become involved in illusion respecting the word cellule. A cell, in 
the eyes of the embryologist and the morphologist, has a well-de- 
fined meaning. But M. Binet does not seem to have comprehended 
the fact, that for the physiologist and the psychologist, the essen- 
tial condition of cellular unity is homogeneity. It is possible that 
the infusoria, the strange story of whose life M. Binet relates to 
us, are single-celled organisms. I am in no wise qualified to decide 
as to this; but whether a single cell, or a group of cells, it matters 
little, in my opinion, provided the single cell is differentiated to 
the same degree that it would be if composed of several cells not — 
homogeneous. 

I appeal to M. Binet himself and to the cuts of his essay. When 
he shows us an Zugi/ena with eyes, esophagus, mouth, contractile 
vesicle, contractile reservoir (fig. 6); when he carefully describes 
the shape of the flagellum, the nettle-like tentacles, the tongue- 
shaped organs, the ocular spots, the trichocysts, and the peristome; 
when he assumes special nervous centres endowed with various at- 
tributes (p. 1141): he cannot induce us to admit that the psychology 
of these complicatéd organisms is the same as the psychology of 
the simple cell. I repeat, it is quite immaterial to me that people 
affirm by the authority of embryology that this or that is a single 
cell. If that cellule have ocular organs, a nervous system, a mouth, 
an zsophagus, and a heart, I shall, despite any and every hypoth- 
esis of the embryologists, refuse to regard it as being physiologi- 
cally a homogeneous cell, as is, for example, a muscular fibre. 

The size will not affect the matter at all. The same desires, 
sa%s Montaigne, stir mite and elephant alike. The psychic life of 
the bee is as complex as that of the whale, and if a microscopic in- 


‘fusory possess eyes, mouth, prickles, and heart, it evidently pos- 


sesses them in order that it may make use of them, and accordingly 
I shall treat it as a complex organism upon the same ground that I 
do a snail or a grasshopper. Embryology will not force me to the 
extremity of regarding such a creature as a simple organism be- 
cause it is derived from a single cell. 

In my opinion, therefore, it is that unfortunate word wnice//u- 
Jar, that has made M. Binet believe that, Infusoria being unicel- 
lular organisms, the elementary psychology of the cellule applied 
to them. M. Binet has allowed himself to be deceived by a word— 
a thing that often happens in matters of science. For my own 
part, in order to avoid any confusion, I would like to say that the 
elementary psychology of the cellule ought not by rights to be ap- 
plied to anything except to homogeneous cellules; for the psychol- 
ogy that has to do with complex cells—real organisms with organs 
and apparatus of their own—must certainly be as complex as the 
psychology of animals wholly differentiated. 

The laws of irritability act in all their simplicity and rigor 
among simple beings. In fact, in every instance of investigation 
into the nature of simple organisms, or such as appear.simple by 
the optical instruments at our disposal (a fact that does not always 
rigorously prove their simplicity), as bacteria, for example,—we 
find that chemical irritability is the apparently sole law of move- 
ment. What else, indeed, are the movements of those bacteria so 
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thoroughly studied by M. Engelmann, if not an affinity for oxygen, 
in other words the simplest and most universal chemical phenom- 


enon in all nature? 


And so the critique of M. Binet will not stand. On the con- 
trary, it seems to be well established that complex organisms, 
whether single-celled or many-celled, have a psychology corre- 
sponding in complexity to the degree of differentiation their organs 
have attained, while simple beings—and they are simple only if 
homogeneous—have a simple psychology which is probably con- 
tained in the laws of Irritability only. Cu. RICHET. 


— 


Il. ANSWER TO M. CH. RICHET. 

A great difference of opinion exists between M. Richet and my- 
self. In his Zssai de Psychologie Générale, M. Richet has written 
the following lines: ‘‘ There exist simple organisms that seem to be 
nothing more than a homogeneous assemblage of irritable cellules. 
Motory reaction, consequent upon irritation from without, consti- 
tutes their life of relation. Irritability is their life, solely and en- 
tirely, but at the same time this is, in effect, a psychical life; 
so that cellular irritability may be regarded as elementary psychic 
life.” 

Consequently, as may have been seen from the perusal of my 
essay, I have arrived at a conclusion diametrically the opposite of 
the above. I have shown that among the animal and vegetable 
micro-organisms, manifestations of psychic life are met with, which 
in point of complexity greatly transcend the phenomena of cellular 
irritability. | 

In giving the psychology of these microscopic creatures the 
name of cellular psychology, I have not invented a new term, nor 
given a new sense to an old one. Quite some time before me, M. 
Heckel had made a study of cellular psychology and his investiga- 
tions, like my own, were based entirely upon the observation of 
animal and vegetable micro-organisms. Furthermore, micro-or- 
ganisms being represented by a single cellule (and this doctrine is 
now universally accepted), the study of their psychical manifesta- 
tions can, in my opinion, with perfect propriety be styled cellular 
psychology. 

M. Richet takes exception to the use of the latter expression; 
but he does so while substituting for the old definition of the word 
cell, one quite his own. To him, a micro-organism like the Eu- 
glena, which has aneye, a mouth, an zsophagus, and a contractile 
vesicle, would not beacellyle. To admit the latter view, means, 
in his own words, to become involved in illusion respecting the 
word cellule. In our judgment, the question here is by no means 
one of optical illusion, but one of verbal definition. What, ac- 
cordingly, is a cellule? ‘‘ For the physiologist and psychologist,” 
says M. Richet, ‘‘ the cellule has not a distinct entity, or, at least, 
that entity, that unity, lacks an essential condition, namely, homo- 
geneity.” 

To M. Richet, the cellule is a homogeneous body; a body that 
comprises differentiated parts is not a cellule. 

It is unnecessary to remark upon how far the latter concep- 
tion of a cellule diverges from the usual and commonly accepted 
definition of the word. Hitherto, scientists have understood by 
the term cellule, a body made up of the union of two essential 
parts, a quantity of protoplasm and a nucleus. The scientific world 
argues as to whether elementary forms exist which do not contain 
a nucleus and which should be termed cytodes,* as proposed by M. 
Heckel. The careful observation of micro-organisms by means of 
perfected technical processes has enabled us to discover hundreds 
of nuclei in the very cellules which M. Heckel classed among the 
cytodes. Such is notably the case with many alge and lower-class 
fungi. The Moners—a group of micro-organisms believed to have 
no nucleus—grow numerically less and less, in proportion as they 


* From Kroc, a hollow vessel. 


are more carefully studied. It is true, we are now no more able 
than formerly, to show the presence of a nucleus in bacteria; but 
that does not prove that the bacteria have none. Our knowledge 
of the morphology of microscopic organisms is wholly relative, 
and depends upon the degree of perfection attained by technical 
science. When we bear in mind that the presence of a nucleus re- 
mained for a long time unobserved in organisms several hundred 
times larger than the bacteria, we ought not to be surprised at hav- 
ing been unable to discover one in these smaller creatures. 

We may even go further, and question the material existence of 


a body formed solely of protoplasm, basing our opinion upon the ex- 


periments of Gruber, Nussbaum, and Balbiani, as reported in my 
article, and upon the more recent observations of Klebs which are 
in perfect agreement with the results of the investigators just cited. 
All have shown that the nucleus is an element essential to the life 
of the cellule, and that, when a fragment of a cellular body strip- 
ped of a nucleus is procured by artificial section, this fragment does 
not reproduce the organs it lost by being severed; it does not heal 
its wound, it does not refashion its form, and, what is more, at the 
end of a certain time its protoplasm, being withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of the nucleus, suffers complete disorganization. These 
experiments were made not only upon animal micro-organisms, but 
upon vegetable cells also. They prove the primordial importance 


of the nucleus in the cellule and thereby render doubtful the exis- - 


tence of cellules deprived of a nucleus. 

Since every cellule contains, in all likelihood, two distinct dif- 
ferentiated elements, the protoplasm and the nucleus, which have 
neither the same physical structure, nor the same chemical nature, 
nor the same physiological functions, we may understand that it 
would be exceedingly difficult to name a single instance of a 
simple homogeneous cellule. It is the proper place to add that 
neither protoplasm nor nucleus, each regarded by itself, are homo- 
geneous substances. It is unnecessary to enumerate all the investi- 
gations that have been made upon this point. Let us call to mind 
merely the fact that from the morphological point of view proto- 
plasm appears to be composed of two substances, a homogeneous 
semi-liquid substance and a firmer substance exhibiting, as auth- 
orities upon the subject say, sometimes the form of detached fila- 
ments and at others a structure of a reticulate character. 

At the present day, accordingly, it is impossible to allow that 
homogeneous cellules exist, without falling back to Dujardin's 
theory of the sarcode. There are really no simple organisms, 
and such as appear so are merely imperfectly known. 

However, it will not do perhaps to take literally the terms em- 
ployed by M. Richet. When he speaks of homogeneous cellules it 
is possible that he wishes to speak merely of cellules in which, aside 
from the nucleus, no other differentiated organ is to be found. 

Now, it is quite important to note that, even of organisms 
made up simply of protoplasm and nucleus, the psychology is ex- 
tremely complicated, and is not contained exclusively in the laws 


of irritability. 


The Vampyrella Spirogyre, classed by Zopf among the animal- 
fungi, and the place of which is still so little known, is a being the 
body of which is composed of protoplasm and nucleus simply. 
So far no other differentiated organ has been found in thiscreature, 
except from one to four contractile vesicles. Employing the ter- 
minology of M. Richet, perhaps we ought to call this being a sim- 
ple cellule; yet this simple cellule has quite a complicated psy- 
chology: it exercises choice in the selection of its food, attacking 


Spirogyra only. 


The same is the case with the Monas amy/i, which, having 
neither eye nor mouth, represents to M. Richet a simple cellule; 
still, the A/onas amyli exercises choice in selecting its food, as it 
feeds exclusively on grains of starch. | 

The structural elements of the tissues do not differ from the 
micro-organisms whose psychological history I have endeavored to 
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unfold, so much as might be imagined: they show the same powers 
of selection, and on this point I shall only instance the epithelial cel- 
lules of the intestines or the phagocyte cellules, the attributes of 
which I have described in my essay, and which are able to dis- 
criminate, for instance, between bits of fat and particles of coal, 
absorbing the former and leaving the latter. 

I repeat it, therefore, no living cellule, strictly so defined, is a 
simple cellule, and I do not think that M. Richet has advanced a fit- 
ting illustration in mentioning the muscular cell, for the latter is 
one of the most highly differentiated that there are. 

I cannot imagine, accordingly, to what elements, to what be- 
ings clearly defined, we could apply the simple-cellular psychology 
reduced to mere irritability, that M. Richet asks me to distinguish 
from the complex-cellular psychology, which would be exclusively 
reserved for the animal and vegetable micro-organisms that I have 
described. 

It appears to me that this simple-cellular psychology lacks a 
foundation; it is a conception of the mind, rather than a study 
_ based upon observed facts. 

In M. Richet's book I find no indication as to what sort of be- 
ings he means to distinguish thereby. He contents himself (pp 20 


and 27) with speaking of simple beings without otherwise defining: 


them. Towards the close of his remarks upon my work, M. Richet 
cites an instance of simple beings, viz., the bacteria; in his judg- 
ment, chemical irritability appears to be the sole law conditioning 
their movements. What are the movements of the bacteria, he 
asks, if not an affinity for oxygen; in other words, the simplest and 
most universal chemical phenomenon that exists in all nature? 

In our judgment the latter phrase is to be taken metaphorically. 
We believe that as yet no one has demonstrated that the move- 
ments of a living being, in moving towards a distant object, how- 
ever simple they may be, can be explained merely by a chemical 
affinity acting between that being and that object. It is certainly 
not chemical affinity that is acting, but much rather a physiological 
need, 

In fine, let me conclude by saying that homogeneous beings 
having a simple psychology do not exist, and that wherever obser- 
vation leads us, we see complex cellules with a complex psychology. 

The term irritability, though now so long in use, does not 
seem to me to be one of the best, inasmuch as it is extremely vague. 
If it is to signify merely the property of responding to an excitation, 
it is plain that under that definition we may classify the high- 
est form of psychology,—for all. psychological phenomena are 
responses to excitations; on the other hand, if its sense be limited 
to mean a change in the form of a cellule when subjected to an ex- 
citation, it at once becomes evident that irritability cannot rep- 
resent the psychology of any living creature sufficiently known 
and studied. 

Psychic life, like its substratum, living matter, is, when closely 
studied, an exceedingly complex subject. This fact is, with me, 
a profound conviction; it rests, mot upon abstract ideas and 
methods, but upon the observations that I have given, observa- 
tions that are not founded upon my own personal authority alone, 
but which are drawn from the highest authorities, and most of 
which I have been able to verify with my own eyes. 

| ALFRED BINeT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MRS. M. M. E. ON MARRIAGE TIME-CONTRACTS. 


To the Editor of Tux Oren Court:— 

It seems well to notice the criticism by Mrs. M. M. E. of my . 
Proposition, not because its points have not been considered and 
provided for in the latter, but because it represents a good deal of 
current thought on the subject, not only among a certain class of 
women, but also on the part of afew men. The views of this crit- 
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icism are both one-sided, and also self-contradictory, and they 
only confirm the statement with which I opened the article referred 
to, that it is difficult indeed to speak or think rationally on the 
subject. 

In the first place, there are five conditions to be satisfied by a 
sufficient matrimonial system, only one of which is considered by 
Mrs. M. M. E, For the other four she makes no provision. She 
thinks only of the good wife whom a ‘‘recreant™ husband desires 
to leave. But what of the good wife who wishes to be rid of a 
brutal husband; and of the good husband who has nursed a viper 
in his bosom; or of the two people who mutually desire separation; 
or finally of the good man whom a woman wishes to desert? The 
good man in the last case would be apt to let her go, so that this 
case reinforces the other three in favor of separation, where but 
the one case which is described by Mrs. M. M. E., seems’ to ren- 
If the woman in this case were as wise as the 
man in the corresponding one, she also would bid her ‘‘ recreant” 
spouse god-speed, and straightway look for a better. But it must 
be remembered that few whims and caprices survive five years, and 
that a conclusion reached after so long an experience is apt to be _ 
warranted by the circumstances, even in the mind ofa man. It 
must be remembered also that neither party can do it again. 
Lastly, if the man marries again, as he probably would, one wo- 
man would be out of the field, as before. 

When we come to Mrs. M. M. E.'s remedy, we find the usual 
inconsistency of this one-sided view. It is nothing less than ‘' to 
make divorce optional;” in other words, to abolish all legal safe- 
guards to the family. From being a defender of the family against 
the changeful temper of the man she begins to doubt whether the 
family is not the enemy of progress. Thus it is that the attempt 
to harmonize these two mutually exclusive extremes is often made. 
The fact is, that under ‘‘ optional divorce” the situation of women 
would be much worse than under the time-contract system which I 
have suggested. It would suit the convenience of men, if they had 
nothing but their temporary convenience in view; but for most 
women, it would be ruinous. In view of this surrender of the 
whole case by Mrs. M. M. E., it seems hardly worth while to dis- 
cuss the question of support which she raises. She does not mean, 
I suppose, that a woman should have alimony every time she made 
a voluntary divorce. This mode of accumulating a fortune is not 
entirely unknown however, as it may be remembered that a case of 
this kind came to light in New York City a few years ago. 

There is a class of women who forget that they are, like men, 
subject to the vicissitudes of natural law, and that like men they 
must suffer more or less, and that nobody is to blame. Men find 
it necessary to avoid giving offence to powerful rivals, io submit to 
stronger forces, and to endeavor to succeed in their careers by 
attention to the nature and character of the men with whom they 
have to deal. The women who pursue the same policy in their 
leading occupation, matrimony, generally meet with success in it; 
but if after a fair trial they find the conditions too severe they 
ought, like men, to have the opportunity to emigrate. If a woman 
is incapable of a reasonable amount of child-bearing, she is in the 
position of the man who is incapable of making a living for a 
family, with the advantage over the man, according to the five 
years contract, that she can escape from her difficult position. 
There is an evident indication in the language of my critic of a 
misapprehension, common with a limited class of women, that the 
support of a family is a sort of holiday amusement for a man, 


. while the bearing and care of children is a burden greivous to be 


borne by women. Itis probable, however, that the pleasures and 
pains of family life are really very equally borne by the sexes, or 
would be were the natural terms of the contract observed, as I 
have stated them. Each pays for what he or she gets, and is con- 
tented and happy in so doing, provided they do not take too much 
thought for ‘‘ untoward events which never happen.” 
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The practical solution of the question is to be found in a 
system which will give the greatest amount of individual freedom, 
consistently with the two necessary conditions of all intersex con- 
tracts; viz., support for the women and children and definite pater- 
nity for the man. The conditions of this contract are fair, and 
should be enforced so long as the contract lasts; but opportunity 
should be given to dissolve it in case its conditions become unbear- 
able or impossible. All other considerations are issues aside of 
this leading proposition. If the divorce laws and courts could 
meet the case they would be sufficient; but it appears to me that 
they cannot. For ordinary misdemeanants they are sufficient, but 
for the best people, against whom no infraction of law can be 
alleged, they are useless. The causes of marital unhappiness come 
under two classes, viz.: pure cussedness and natural incongruity. 
For the former our laws furnish a partial remedy; for the latter 
none at all. It is my conviction that a time-contract system, to- 
gether with divorce courts and laws, will be ultimately adopted, 
although the details may differ from those which I have suggested. 

I suspect that we will never return to the system of ‘‘ matri- 


. archy,” lauded by Mrs. Mona Caird, at a safe distance of time and 


space, unless in the case of an adventurous few, who may have to 
learn over again what experience has already taught. Matriarchy 
was, so far as can be determined, simply a prostitution in which 
the temper of the people did not require the mother to conceal tke 
evidence of her position. Instead of fceticide, female infanticide 
was practiced, and so was established a system which has its legiti- 
mate successor in the prostitution of modern ages. E. D. Cope. 


NOTES. 


Mr. John W. Chadwick, in his printed sermon upon ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere," says: ‘‘ To reconceive the Universe and Man and God,— 
this is a much greater, grander task than ‘ to reconceive the Christ.’ 
But this and no other is the task appointed for our time. And the 
means for its accomplishment are barely mentioned in the pages of 
Mrs. Ward's delightful and inspiring book. Literature and phil- 
osophy and history are her intellectual lines, and they would seem 
to have fallen for her in pleasant places. But there is another line. 
It is that of science. And it is mainly upon this that those are 
working who are endeavoring successfully to reconceive the Uni- 
verse and Man and God.” 


We are in receipt of an excellent little book, ‘‘ Elementary 


- Text Book of Physiography,” by W. Mawer, F. G. S. London: 


John Marshall & Co. Mr. Mawer is the editor of Life Lore, which 
has been started of late and, as before stated in Tok OrzN Court, 
contains most interesting articles on the jmany topics of natural 
science. 

In answer to several queries respecting the translation of Kant 
by Max Miiller, we will state that the publishers are Longmans, 
Green & Co. of London. Price, with Introduction by Noiré, oc- 
cupying a separate volume, $8.00. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XXVIII 
“No one can entirely free himself from the ideas 
of his circle,” replied the Professor, courteously. “A 
century ago there was the same tormenting eagerness 


about rank and social precedence among the citizens. . 


With us it has become different since our life has 
been pervaded with a strong intellectual element. In 
the future, even at Court, people will laugh at these 
things as antiquated frippery.”’ 


* Translation copyrighted. 


The Princess raised her little finger threateningly. 
“Mr. Werner, that was spoken again as the learned 
man: it was not polite. For, though we move entirely 
in the track of fashion and of Court manners, we do 
not remain behind those from whom we are socially 
separated.” | 

“Perhaps it is because you separate yourselves,” 
said the Professor. “The warmest pulse of our nation 
has always been in the middle class; from them edu- 
cation and new ideas have gradually spread to the 
princes and the people. Even the peculiarities and 
weaknesses of the civilization of a period rise to the 
throne generally half a century after the educated middle 
class of the nation have suffered from them, and are 
only just appreciated there when they are already giv- 
ing way among the people to some new tendency of 
the time. Therefore, it is often difficult for the Sover- 


eign and his people to understand each other.” 


“Oh, how right you are!’’ exclaimed the Princess, 
drawing nearer to him. “It is the fate of princes, 
the misfortune of us all, that the most valuable culture 
of our time seldom exercises a good influence upon us. 
There is a want of fresh air in the atmosphere in 
which we live, we are all weak and sickly. All who 
approach near us must accommodate themselves to 
our prejudices, and we accustom ourselves to regard 
men according to the rules which we have devised for 
them ourselves. Have you ever before been brought 
into contact with any of-our great rulers?”’ 

“No,” replied the Professor. 

“Have you never sent what you have written to 
any of them?” 

“TI have had no occasion to do so,” replied the 
Professor. 

“Then you are unacquainted with the scale of 
favors that are shown to you learned gentlemen. 
Now, I must repay you for the delightful instruction 
you have given me about ancient vases, by giving you 
some instruction in return. Sit down opposite to me. 
You are now my pupil.” The Princess leaned back in 
her chair, and assumed a serious expression. “We 
assume that you are pious and good, and look up 
respectfully to the handle of the Imperial globe that 
we hold in our hand. Your first presentation comes, 
—a handsome book; the title-page is opened: ‘ Upon 


_ antique vases.’ Hm—who isthe man? One informs 


oneself a little about the fellow, and it is well if your 
name is already to be found in print. Thereupon fol- 
lows an answer of acknowledgment from the Council, 
short variations according to formula No. 1. Your 
second presentation makes its appearance: a beautiful 
binding, an agreeable impression, therefore a warmer 
acknowledgment in courteous expressions, according 
to formula No. 2. A third presentation: again a large 
volume, the gilt edges are unimpeachable; the Council 
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take the book up and weigh it. If the author isa 
lesser light, he enters the class of gold breastpins; if 
he is worthy of a higher consideration, from a well- 
known name, and what is more effective with us, from 
a title, he reaches the sphere of orders. There are 
different classes of orders which are distributed among 
strangers, accurately according to their titles. But he 
who is persistent, and does not tire of showing fresh 
marks of respect, hops gradually, like the green frog, 
at intervals of years, to the highest rank.” 

“My kindest thanks for the instruction,” replied 
the Professor. “I must be allowed in this case to take 
the Council under my protection. For what could the 
illustrious gentlemen do when they are overrun with 
such a multitude of indifferent presents?” 

“It was a fair example,” said the Princess, “of how 
beautifully we have arranged, in all directions, the 
steps to our favor. For the rest, we are, with respect 
to what we accord to people, not only civil, but econo- 
mical. He who has no colored ribbons to give, finds 
himself greatly inconvenienced. But,’’ continued she, 
in a changed tone, “in the same way our principal 
efforts in every undertaking are made with an eye to 
vain show and empty forms; and as hundreds are so 
weak and abject that they are attracted in this way, 
we think we can thus attach millions to us.” 

“Many small advantages may be obtained in this 
manner,” replied the Professor; “ but there is an error 
in your reasoning; he who tries to attach men to him 
by their weakness, vanity, and pride, does not gain 
the best part of their life. In quiet times this attrac- 
tion is unnecessary, and in times of danger it has only 
the strength of a rope of sand.” 

The Princess nodded her head. 

“We know that right well,” she said, confidingly; 
“and we do not feel comfortable and secure, in spite 
of the profuse distribution of honors. What I tell you 
would sound like high treason to my illustrious rela- 
tives, only because I express it, not because I think it. 
Do not consider me the black sheep of the flock; there 
are wiser people than I who in secret form the same 
judgment; but we cannot find our way out of the bar- 
rier, and we cling to it, although we know that the 
support is weak. For as the humming-bird gazes on 
the serpent, so do we view the prospect that the 
present age opens before us, with a shudder and help- 
less expectation.” She rose. “But I am a woman, 
and have no right to speak with you upon these im- 
portant subjects. When I feel uneasy I use the right 
of women—to complain—which I have done abund- 
antly to you. For I have it at heart to please you, 
Mr. Werner. 
who deserves something better than complaisant 
words and polite nothings. Allow me often the pleas- 
ure of rectifying my judgment by yours.” 


I wish you to consider me as a woman | 
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She put out her hand to the learned man with 
hearty confidence. Werner bowed low, and left the 
room. The Princess looked after him with a pleased 
expression. 

The Professor went fresh from the conversation 
to the pavilion, and told his wife all that had passed. 

“1 did not consider it possible,” he exclaimed, “to 
find a woman of this rank with so liberal and high- 
minded an understanding of her position. What was 
most charming was her animated and unaffected man- 
ner—a charm that made itself felt at every moment, 
both in voice and movement. I ami enchanted with 
the little lady. I will immediately prepare the book 
that she wished for.” 

He seated himself at the table, marked out pas- 
sages, and‘wrote remarks on small strips of paper, 
which he laid within. 

Ilse was sitting by the window, looking at her 
husband in astonishment. It was no wonder that the 
Princess pleased him. Ilse herself had with the quick 
intuition of a woman perceived her power of attrac- 
tion. Here was a soul that, amidst the constraint of 
her Court, longed for intercourse with a man of liberal 
culture; here was a powerful mind that rose above the 
prejudices of rank,— clever, light of fancy, and quick 
of comprehension. Now this woman had found a man 
to whom she could look up, and with her little hands 
she cast her fetters about him. 

The room was becoming dark. Felix was still 
sitting writing and making notes. The rays of the 
evening sun shone upon his head, but the dark shadow 
of the unfamiliar room hovered over Ilse. She rose 
from her chair behind her husband. 

“He is good to me,” she said to herself; “he loves 
me, as one always does the person whom one has 
taken into confidence. He is not like other men; he 
will not allow a stranger to take away my rights; he is 


innocent as a child, and does not perceive the danger 


that threatens him and me. Take care, Ilse, not to 
awake the night-wanderer. I, fool! What right have 
I to complain if another should benefit by his rich 
mind? Have I not enough for myself in the treasure 
of his life? No,” she exclaimed, and threw her arms 
round her husband’s neck; “‘you belong to me, and [| 
will have you entirely.” 
- The Professor raised his head, and his look of 

astonishment brought Ise to her senses. 

“Forgive me,” she said, feebly; “I was thinking.” 

“What is the matter, Ilse?” he asked, kindly; 
“your cheeks are hot. Are you ill?” 

“It will pass over; have patience with me.” 

The Professor left his book, and occupied himself 
anxiously about his wife. 

“Open the window,” she said softly. 
the close room feels heavy to me.” 


“ The air of 
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He was so tenderly concerned about her that she 
again looked cheerfully at him. | 
“It was a foolish weakness, Felix; it has passed 


away.” 
CHAPTER 
TWO NEW GUESTS, — 


The Professor was standing with the Chamberlain 
and the Sovereign in the study. The latter held in 
his hand the memorial that Werner had prepared re- 
specting the new catalogue of the musetim. 

“Only now can I form an estimate concerning the 
extent of the catalogue which you consider necessary. 
I am ready to agree to your proposals, if you will bind 
yourself to undertake the superintendence of the new 
arrangement and of the catalogue. If you cannot do 
us this service, everything must remain as before, for 
only the great confidence which I| have in you, and the 
wish to keep you here, will induce me to make the 
necessary sacrifice. You see I make the undertaking 
dependent upon the degree of inclination which you 
yourself have for this work.” 

The Professor replied that his presence might be 
desirable for the introductory arrangements, and that 
he was ready to spend some weeks upon it. After- 
wards, it would be sufficient if from time to time he 
examined the progress of the work. 

“With this I shall be content for the present,” said 
the Sovereign, after a pause; “our contract is, then, 


_ concluded. But I see that it will be necessary to get 


some one who will carry out the details under your 
guidance. Will the Curator be able to it?” 


The Professor thought not. 

“ And could you propose any one?” 

The Professor thought over the old members of 
his circle. 

But the proper man at once occurred to the Cham- 
berlain. 

“Would not Magister Knips do for this work?” 

“Just the man,” said the Professor; “industry, 
knowledge, everything about him, makes him pe- 
culiarly adapted for it. I believe that he may be had 
at once. I can answer for his trustworthiness with re- 
spect to the care of objects of value. But I cannot 
take this responsibility upon me without disclosing to 
your Highness that once in his life, from want of cau- 
tion, he was implicated in a disagreeable affair, that 
lessened the confidence, not only of myself, but of 
many of his acquaintances.” 

The Professor then related, with forbearance 
towards all concerned, the history of the forged parch- 
nent sheet of Tacitus. 

The Sovereign listened with interest, and pondered. 

“With respect to the safety of the collection, the 


old catalogue will allow of constant control. You con- 
sider the Magister innocent of this deception?” 

“I do consider him so,” replied the learned man. 

“Then I request you to write him.” 

Some days afterwards Magister Knips entered the 
capital. He carried his travelling-bag and hat-box to 
an unpretending inn, at once clad himself in the dress 
which he had always spoken of to his mother as his 
livery, and sought the Professor at the Pavilion. 
Gabriel saw the figure in the distance passing through 
the blooming shrubs, his head on his shoulder and his 


* hat in his hand; for Knips considered it proper to un- 


cover his head in the sacred precincts of the castle, and 
entered like a walking bow into the distinguished ho- 
rizon. The Professor could not conceal a smile when 
he saw the Magister in courtly attire, polished and 
fragrant, standing before him, with two low obeisances. 


“It was the Chamberlain who proposed you for 
this occupation, and I did not object to it. For on the 
supposition that you will be suitably remunerated, an 
opportunity for work is afforded which may per- 
haps raise you for good above your insignificant occu- 
pation, and which, if dutifully carried out, will entitle 
you not only to our warmest thanks, but to those of 
the whole learned world. Your conduct here may 
therefore be decisive for the rest of your life. Remem- 
ber, also, every hour, Mr. Magister, that you have to 
show conscientiousness and fidelity, not only to learn- 
ing, but also with respect to the property of the prince 
who has called you to this post of confidence.”’ 

“When I read the letter of the right honorable and 
most highly respected Professor,” answered Knips, 
“T did not doubt that his kind intentions were to give 
me the opportunity of assuming a new character in 
life. Therefore, upon entering the portals of an un- 
known career, I entreat with deep emotion, above all, 
for the continuation of your good opinion, which I trust 
to be able to deserve by faithful obedience.” 

“Very well then,” concluded the Professor; “an- 
nounce yourself to the Chamberlain.” 

The day following Knips was sitting béfore a row 
of antique lamps, with brown Holland sleeves to pre- 
serve his dress coat, his pen behind his ear, sur- 
rounded by the books of the castle library; he opened 
them, compared, wrote, and was as active in his work 
as if he had all his life been a clerk in a bric-a-brac 
establishment of ancient Rome. 

The Chamberlain announced before dinner, with 
satisfaction, to the Hereditary Prince, ‘‘ Magister Knips 
has come;” and the Prince repeated to his sister, ““The 
wise Knips is here.” 

“Ah, the Magister!’ said the father, with equal 
good humor. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PuiLosopHia Uttima; or, Science of the Sciences. Vol. I. By 
Charles Woodruff Shields, D.D., LL.D. New York: 1888. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Professor Woodruff Shields proposes in this volume an aca- 

demic study of ‘‘ Christian Science,” in which he attempts ‘‘ to 

blend more harmoniously together those two general bodies of 
learning, the scientific and the religious." It is the same object as 
that of THz Oren Court, but how different are the methods! The 

Professor has not yet dropped his theological view that ‘‘ the per- 

sonality of a first cause is at once conceivable, cognizable, and sci- 

entifically probable.” He believes in a ‘‘ perfect reconcilableness 
of the whole theology and theodicy with any true metaphysical and 
ethical theory of the world.” 

We heartily sympathize with the endeavors of the author to 
reconcile Religion with Science, He correctly states: ‘‘ Were true 
science combined with false religion, or the true religion with false 
science, the only result would be their mutual degradation and de- 
generacy.” Lowell says: 

Science was Faith once; Faith were science now, 
Would she but lay her bow and arrows by 
And arm her with the weapons of the time. 

An example from astronomy illustrates the professor's method. 
He says: ‘‘In the starry heavens the scientific observer discovers 
illimitable matter and force disposed throughout space and time 
under fixed mechanical laws; in other words, a department of 
physics; while the religious observer beholds the immensity, eter- 
nity, omnipotence, and wisdom of the one true God; in a word, a 
department of theology. Now, these different aspects of the same 
phenomena, these almost opposite views of the same facts, are not 
only equally true, but equally essential to make up the whole truth 
in regard to those facts. The one has been most surely discovered 
by man, and the other as certainly revealed by God, and neither 
can be surrendered but at the sacrifice or peril of both.” 

The religious emotion which accompanies our knowledge of 
the grandeur and harmonious order of the starry heavens, origi- 
nates when we discover the omnipresence of law everywhere, and 
when we are impressed with the necessity that we ourselves, being 
a part of the All, must be obedient to the laws of the universe. 
The religion of THz Orzn Court is in no need of an express di- 
vine revelation which is different from the revelations of Nature. 


RuBaryaT OF OMAR KuayMAN. In English verse by Zdward Filz- 
gerald. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This remarkable Persian poem has already attained that high 
and secure reputation which places it beyond the need of thecritic’s 
word. The publishers havg met a real need and increasing de- 
mand for this work by printing it in its present inexpensive and 
available form, the poem being known to most of us before only in 
the edition de luxe, made doubly interesting and valuable by Ved- 
der’s illustrations. We have here a biographical preface of Khay- 
man, and the poem in two translations, one the text of the fourth 
edition, followed by that of the first, with notes showing the trans- 
lator's indebtedness to the original. c. P. W. 


Tue Vixinc. Zi/wyn A. Barron. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Mr. Barron's reputation and merit as a play-writer is already 
fairly established and in Viking we have a more ambitious literary 
attempt than he has before given us. This play, written in blank 
verse, finds its subject in the vast and enticing region of Northern 
legends. It is well constructed in plot, and has a touch of roman- 
tic sentiment in it that lifts it entirely out of the commonplace and 
worthily sustains the reader's interest to the end. Interest in this 
little drama is further enhanced by a preface written by Lawrence 
Barrett, who welcomes Mr. Barron to the company of dramatic wri- 
ters, and trusts his latest work will secure sufficient attention to 
warrant its production on the stage. Cc. P. W. 


| . THE OPEN COURT. 


A Man Story. £Z. W. Howe. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

A peculiar title leads the way to a peculiar story in Mr. 
Howe's latest work, which is neither so powerful a piece of work 
nor so well executed as that on which his reputation as a novelist 
was first established, his remarkable ‘‘ Story of a Country Town.” 
A Map Story deals with the fortunes of a man who, supposing he 
is legally freed from the bonds of an unhappy marriage contracted 
in early manhood, marries a second time a woman in every way 
suited to him, with whom he lives happily. Then he discovers that 
the divorce from his first wife is invalid; he attempts to keep the 
peace and preserve the happiness of the second by dividing his 
time between the places where the two women live, on the con- 
venient subterfuge of business. The whole truth leaks out at last, 


and a readjustment of their affairs between the three parties that is 


satisfactory to all concerned. The plot of the story is not the most 

pleasing, the literary workmanship uneven, and Mr. Tom's mon- 

ologue, bearing always on one theme, very tiresome—Mr. Howe 

ought to compel himself to do more careful, worthy work than this. 
Cc. P. W. 


A Hanosook For Prtcrims. Compiled by Mary B. Dimond. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


This little book, showing much daintiness and skill in the pub- 
lisher's work, is also entitled ‘‘ Thoughts by the Way,” and is writ- 
ten, the title-page further describes, ‘‘for those who journey 
through this fair world on their way to one still fairer.” Otherwise 
expressed, it is a collection of helpful extracts from scriptural and 
other sources of religious literature, gathered under such different 
headings, each intending to bear relation to the pilgrim's journey 
through life, as Morning, The Journey, The Rainy Day, The Day 
of Rest, Going Home, etc. The collection is a trifle pietistic in 
character and arrangement, but of sufficient merit to recommend 
it to many readers. Cc. P. W. 


Tue Deap Dott and Other Poems. Margaret Vandegrift. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 
A collection of poems, adapted in subject and an easy flowing 
meter to young readers, prettily bound, and making an admirable 
gift-book for the little mothers of dolls and other denizens of the 


nursery. Cc. P. Ww. 


PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 


Truths for the Times. By Francis Ellingwood Abbott. “ The great in- 
spiration of the Nineteenth Century is faith in the ideal unities as possible in 
fact."' Price, 10 cents. 

Fear of the Living God. By O. B. Frothingham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. Price, 10 cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, to cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. Bradford. Price, 10 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothinghan. Price, 5 cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis W. Newman. Price, 5 cents, 

A Study of Religion. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, to cents. 

The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James Freeman Clarke and Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Price, ro cents. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Enlarged 
edition, 38 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

Evolution and Religion. By John Fiske. Price, 5 cents. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Philosophy to Free Thought. By 
Thomas Davidson. Price, to cents. 

Tr dentali By Theodore Parker. 39 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

The Public School Question, as understood by a Catholic American citizen 
and a Liberal American citizen. By Bishop McQuaid and Francis Ellingwooa 
Abbot. 100 pages. Price, to cents. 

Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical Religion. By B. F. Underwood, 
Prof. P. A. Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. Price, 5 cents. 


A complete set of the Pamphlets named in this advertisement, including 


-about 800 pages of valuable matter, will be mailed to one address on receip* of 


one dollar; separate pamphlets mailed on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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